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The American people have an almost 
childlike faith in education. In studies 
conducted in many communities the re- 
sults are always the same: if asked what 
they think of their schools, some 75 per 
cent of the general public will indicate 
support of the current. school program in 
varying degrees. 


At the same time we are surrounded by 
the evidences of apathy toward the 
schools. The shortage of qualified 
teachers has persisted for almost 15 
years. The erection of new school build- 
ings is barely keeping pace with the 
rate of obsolescence; the continued high 
birth rate for the past ten years is al- 
ready overcrowding many elementary 
schools and promises to overtax existing 
elementary and high school facilities to 
a far greater degree within the next few 
years. The percentage of the national 
income devoted to public education con- 
tinues to decline. 


Do people really give serious thought 
to their schools? Is the apparent sup- 
port of public education the result of 
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WHAT THEY DON'T KNOW CAN HURT YOU 


Jentative Study Findings on Public 
Understanding of Public Schools... 


reasoned and considered judgment? Or is 
it a gesture of general goodwill without 
any real meaning? It is part of local 
pride to be a booster of the home town, 
not a knocker. If you ask him a general 
question,every good fellow supports the 
home baseball team, Community Chest, the 
local churches, and the local schools. 
He is for home, truth and mother, and 
against evil and taxes. 


Questions Arise... 


Every school administrator may well 
ask himself how public ignorance of the 
schools affects his ability to improve 
the school program. How much of the fav- 
orable attitude toward schools evidenced 
by the average citizen is based on gen- 
eral goodwill and how much on real know- 
ledge of the schools? Do people really 
want good schools? Do they know what 
good schools are? Is there danger in un- 
informed goodwill? Is there any real 
bliss in ignorance? Is it true that what 
they don't know can't hurt you? 


Some studies now underway at the Mid- 
west Center are beginning to throw light 
on these and other related questions. It 
appears that it is not enough to have 
supporters for public schools; they must 
be supporters of good public schools. 


Wanted: A Critical Public... 


Public relations problems plague most 
school boards and school administrators. 
In listing their problems they invari- 
ably rank public relations near the top. 
Educators are constantly on the lookout 
for new means of interpreting the 
schools to the public. Annually through 
books, pamphlets, and conferences; 
school board members, administrators, 
and teachers alike discuss ways for in- 
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creasing public understanding of their 
problems. 


All too often the resulting programs 
degenerate into a matter of "selling" a 
program to the people. Very little at- 
tention or effort is devoted to develop- 
ing real understanding on the part of 
the people about their schools. Although 
giving voice to a belief in democratic 
procedures, many school administrators 
tend to shy away from, or even discour- 
age, extensive citizen participation in 
and responsibility for what goes on in 
the schools. Yet we know that both un- 
derstanding and responsibility, stemming 
from information and participation, are 
necessary in developing a critical pub- 
lic attitude toward the schools. 


In conjunction with a recent study! of 
the relationships between state finan- 
cial patterns and local school planning 
conducted by teams of the University of 
Wisconsin and the State Department of 
Public Instruction in Wisconsin under 
the auspices of the Midwest Center, data 
gathered provided a comparison between 
the opinion local citizens have of their 
schools and a rating of the schools by 
qualified outside experts. 


It was found that in general people 
were in favor of their schools and their 
school officials. Their faith in the lo- 
cal schools in most cases tended to be 
unswayed by irresponsible attacks or 
sensational charges. 


Upon closer examination this apparent- 
ly heartening factor gives cause for 
concern. The data showed no significant 
difference in the attitude of the people 
in communities where the schools had 
been rated excellent by outside experts 
and the attitude in those communities 
where outside experts had rated the 
schools very inferior. This is a serious 
indictment. 


Information alone is not enough to rem- 
edy the situation. There will not be 
good schools until the people know what 
good schools are and demand them. It is 
not enough to support schools; that sup- 
port must be intelligent. It must be 
critical enough not to tolerate inferior 
work or inferior results. In addition to 
goodwill the public needs information; 
in addition to information it needs a 
habit of demanding the best. 


Another Interpretation Possible... 


The findings of the Wisconsin study 
may have another implication. Citizens 
in the communities where the schools 
were rated as excellent displayed the 
same skepticism toward their schools as 
did those in communities where the 
schools were rated as inferior. This may 
mean that the communities with good 
schools were the ones where citizens 
realized how much better their schools 
could be. Perhaps communities which had 
good schools were the communities which 
wanted better schools. They realized how 
far short we are falling of goals we can 
and should attain. 


A Problem Group... 


Another study being conducted under 
the auspices of the Midwest Center tends 
further to shake confidence in the ap- 
parent majority approval of the public 
schools. Cooperating with the Center in 
a study of communications are Michigan 
State College and the Michigan Communi- 
cations Council made up of the Michigan 
Press Association and the Michigan 
Association of School Administrators. 


A representative sample of citi- 
zens of a single city were interviewed 
with probing questions to determine what 
they knew about the schools in their 
community, where they secured this in- 
formation, and what they thought about 
their schools. This pilot study was made 
to develop an interview schedule and 
other suitable techniques for use in 
other communities included in the larger 
study. Responses to questions of opinion 
and fact resulted in a tentative conclu- 
sion. The limited findings2 tend to show 
that a small per cent of the people in- 
terviewed were ignorant of or irrecon- 
cilably opposed to present practice in 
their schools for one reason or another. 
Findings of communications studies indi- 
cate that it is doubtful if these people 
can be convinced or reached by facts or 
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influenced by persuasion. They want to 
oppose the public schools and generally 
do so with a fanatical zeal. 


Opposed to them a larger minority of 
the people were in support of their 
schools in varying degrees. These people 
can become well informed if they are 
given an opportunity and are motivated 
to desire good schools. They can form 
the core of an understanding and con- 
structively critical public. 


The remaining 50 per cent were apathe- 
tic. This group poses the major problem. 
Because they are not interested in the 
schools it is hard to get the facts to 
them. If there were no sharp issues in- 
volved, they stayed away from elections 
and left control of the schools to the 
group who really believed in public 
education. If asked general questions 
about their support of the schools, they 
tended to reply that in general they 
supported the status quo. 


Hard to reach with information because 
of complete indifference, these people 
can, nevertheless, be reached by sensa- 
tional or bizarre charges. Those whose 
support is complacent are not in a posi- 
tion to meet sudden radical and intem- 
perate criticisms of the schools. A fav- 
orable attitude based on nothing more 
than the general attitude of goodwill 
cannot stand any distortion of the truth 
because it has no facts with which to 
meet such charges. Motivated by fear or 
other strong emotion because they are 
uninformed, the apathetic group can be 
influenced by the fanatical anti-school 
minority to make at least a temporary 
majority opposed to the schools. The 
problem of how to reach this large apa- 
thetic group and give them adequate in- 
formation is a serious one. 


In some such hypothesis, we may have 
an explanation of a very common phenome- 
non. Many communities have experienced 
overwhelming majorities on minor school 
issues with a light vote, only to have 
the major issue defeated in a vote of 
landslide proportions. Often the opposi- 
tion has been the same fanatical, vocal 
group. When there was no dramatic issue 
to capture their interest, the vast ma- 
jority of apathetic voters stayed away 
from the polls. This left those in sym- 
pathy with the public schools with a 
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clear majority of the small vote. But, 
possessed of few facts, the indifferent 
group was easily influenced by sensa- 
tionalism and was captured by the fana- 
tical opposition when a crucial school 
issue arose. 


To be sure, it is unsafe to generalize 
on a pilot study conducted in but one 
community, but if the community studied 
is typical, we at least have an indica- 
tion of the nature of the problem which 
many school administrators face in stim- 
ulating community interest in the 
schools, communicating facts about the 
schools, and in interpreting the schools 
and the community to each other. This 
intriguing hypothesis, if found to be 
true, would appear to indicate that a 
program of educational interpretation 
should be focused on the apathetic group 
in order to add as many of them as pos- 
sible to the initially favorably dis- 
posed group. This enlarged group could 
then be kept well informed, meaningfully 
involved in educational planning, and 
continuously expanded. 


Dilemma... 


It seems highly improbable that such a 
neat triangular relationship will be 
true for all communities. But the exis- 
tence of a large group somewhat indif- 
ferent toward the schools is a matter of 
common experience among administrators. 


What to do about it is the sixty-four 
dollar question. Schools have improved 
their media for getting in contact with 
citizens. The use and format of annual 
reports, school newspapers, and campaign 
brochures have been improved; even con- 
tent is improved to some extent. But has 
the public understanding of schools im- 
proved? 


Some Answers... 


Research leads us to believe that at 
least some of the answers are beginning 
to emerge. We know that those teachers 
who participate in school planning are 
much more enthusiastic about their 
schools than those who do not partici- 
pate.® Could this also be the answer as 
far as the general public is concerned? 


3rrancis Chase. Administration and Teacher 
Morale. (Scheduled for fall publication, the 
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Educators have long known that child- 
ren learn by doing; that experiences 
gained in participation tend to increase 
knowledge, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion. Yet very few have consciously ap- 
plied this same psychological fact to 
their efforts to communicate with adults 
or to bring about increased public un- 
derstanding of the schools. Only recent- 
ly have we begun to realize fully that 
those who are meaningfully involved in 
school activities tend to learn more 
about schools than those who are not. 
Only recently have we seen the general 
development and use of citizens' commit- 
tees; only recently have we used the 
general public in revising the curricu- 
lum, in obtaining advice on what schools 
to build, how to build them, and what to 
include in the buildings. 

It is also a valid assumption that 
people cannot be expected to want better 
schools if they are constantly presented 
only the favorable aspects of the 
schools. A public relations program aim- 
ed at achieving only public satisfaction 


and contentment with the schools will 
not produce the best program possible. 
Motivated and directed action tends to 
take place when there is a recognition 
of the gap between what is and what can 
or should be. A taxpayer can hardly be 
expected to show enthusiasm about a 
costly school issue if he has always 
been assured that his schools are al- 
ready very good indeed. 


A sound public relations program pre- 
sents the schools as they really are; 
their strong points as well as their 
weaknesses. It informs the public as to 
what improvements need to be made in the 
local schools to develop a fine program. 
It encourages citizens to take part in 
all aspects of the improvement program. 
It recognizes that an uninformed and un- 
critical public can appear to give gen- 
eral support to the schools and the 
administration but at the same time vi- 
ciously attack the schools for doing a 
poor job. It recognizes the fact that 
what they don't know can hurt you. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 


1. To what extent do you agree that an informed critial public in regard} 


education is desirable? 


a public be developed? 


zens in your community? 


2. Do you have this kind of public in your community? If not, how might such 


3. What are some effective ways you might use to reach the indifferent citi- 
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